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Foreword 

WHEN, by the tenth amendment of the FedaraJ Constitution 

1 ^ State of the Union the right and the 

responsibility to o^anize its educational system as it saw fit, the way 

was opened for establishing the beginnings of State policy with refer- 
ence to public education. Moreover, the grants of land made for 
educational purposes and the creation of school funds, in the use of 
which local distrioto shared, brought early into the educational pic 
tiire some form of State regulation. The receipt of aid from the State 
was accompanied by the necessity of making reports to the State," 
and t^ m turn evolved into compliance with other State demands 
as weU As a result. State oflicials were appointed to receive reports 
from the school corporations and to deal with them in matters relating 
to the apportionment of funds and other items of State policy. 

The early duties of the ofl5cers thus appointed were largely clerical, 
statistical, and advisory with reference to the application of the State 
sch^l law. But out of them grew the comprehensive structure of the 
modem State education department, with its chief State school oflicer 
acting m many cases as executive officer of the State board of education. 
Today myriad responsibilities of administrative, supervisory, and 
advisory service replace the original simple functions of tabulation 
of reco^ and management of funds. State educational adminis- 
tration has become a chaUenging opportunity for exercising construc- 
tive leadership m the State’s educational affairs. 

Because of the individual authority of each State for its own 
educational program, practices and policies differ widely among them 
many respects. Yet iff the midst of differences there are also com- 
non elements of developinent. The United States Office of Educa- 
Lion, m presenting this series of monographs, has attempted to point 
)ut those common elements, to analyze the differences, and to pre- 
lent si^ificant factors in State educational structure. In so doing 
t accedes to ^e requests of a large number of coirespondents who are 
tudents of Stote school administration and who have experienced 
ae need for the type of material oflFered in this series. 

The wurces of information have taken the form of both documen- 
^ evidence and personal interviews. During the year 1939, more 
^n 20 representatives of the Office of Education were engaged in 
Tsiting State education departments throughout the country, con- 
erring m each case with the chief State school officer and his assist- 
nts. Wor^ in -teams” of frori! 2 to 7 persons, they spent several 
ays m the State offices of the respective States, seeking accurate and 
»mprehensive date, gathering aU available printed or mimeographed 
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documipnts, and securing from each member of the department who 
was available ah^ral statement of his duties, activities, and problems. 
Preceding this program of visiution and again preceding the com- j 
pilation of reports, committees of chief State school oflBcers met in 
Washington with members of the Office of- Education staff, to assist 
in the drafting of plans, and later in the formulation of conclusions. 

No effort was spared, eitlier at tlie time of the visits or in studying 
and checking data subsequent thereto, to make of the final report for 
each State a reliable document. 

The topics considered in the series include problems of administra- 
tive organization and relationships, financial control and assistance, 
legislative and regulatory standards, and various types of supervisory 
services. Each has been studied from the point of view of past develop- , 
ments and of organization existing at the time of the visit to the State. 
For some fields of activity a State-by-^tate description is given of 
policies, problems, and practices. For some, selected States are used 
as examples, with a summary of significant developments and trends 
in all States. The total series, it is hoped, will prove to be a helpful 
group of publications relating to the organization and functions of 
State education departments and of the boards of education to whii li 
they are related. 

The present publication is one of the series of monograp^ dealing 
with supervision. EssentiaUy it includes discussion of the history and - 
development of secondary school supervision, the supervisory pers^- 
nel, the functions performed, the activities engaged m, and the working 
relationships which facilitate supervision at this level, ^rvices 
rendered by personnel assigned to both high-school supervision and 
supervision of vocational education are included. 

To the chief State school officers, to members of their respective 
staffs, and to other State officials who have assisted in furnishing data 
for this series of monographs, the United States Office of Education 
expresses its deepest appreciation. Without their wholehearte 
cooperation the pubUcation of the series could not have been reaUzcd. 
The entire project is an example of coordinated action, tmth on the 
part of Office of Education staff members who have participated in it 
and on the part of State officials who gave so generously of their tune 
and effort to supply the needed information and materials. 

t Bess Goodykoontz, 

Asnstant U. S. Commissioner oj Education. 


Supervision of Secondary Education as a Function of 
State Departments of Education 

I. Development 

rpHE IMPORTANCE of State supenision of high schools has 
X long been recognized. Just when and. where the idea was first 
put into practice is difficult to say. One mav, for instance, de- 
fend with considerable success the thesis that ^te supervision in 
Ma^achu^tts began with Horace Mann in 1837 or that supervision 
m New York State had its rise with the appointment of Gideon 
Hawley as superintendent of common schools in 1813. Even earlier 
isolat^ inspections of secondary (and higher) schools by State 
agencies can be cited. If, however, we understand by supervision an 
enduring and continuous service to secondary schools m the State 
and the appointment of personnel on a somewhat permanent basis 
specifically for supervision of secondary schools,, these early services 
must be ruled out. They were too often sporadic in their application 
to se^ndaiy education and were performed by pereons wlio had many 
^cational irons in the fire, one of which was secondary education. 
Frequently their major concerns were in other areas. 

Supervision of secondaiy schools was, however, among the earlier 
^perviroiy services established in State departments of education. 
Some of the State representatives interviewed in the present investi- 
ption did not know when the first supervisory officers were appointed 
in then- Stetes; nor were they able to supply references which would 
establish dates for early supervision by the State. Leaving out of 
ronsideration 10 States in which the first supervisory service has not 
bwn ascertain^, the evidence indicates that the first specific super- 
visoiy service in 17 State departments of education was assigned to 
secondaiy schools, in 8 States to rural schools, in 3 States to ele- 
ments^ schools, in 1 State to junior high schools and agricultural 
education, and in 9 States concomitantly to elementary (or rural) 

and secondary schools, the work being sometimes performed by one 
person. . 

In a number of States earlier supervisory or inspectional services 
thM those mentioned abpve issued from the State university or from 
other higher institutions in the State, for State supervisory programs 
in secondary education took their rise from the need of adequately 
preparing students for college. From Colonial times the colleges had 
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drawn their stndetits principally from their own preparatory depart- 
ments and a few closely affiliated preparatory schoob. As the number, 
of academies and high schoob grew, the problems surrounding college 
entrance also grew. Examinations for college entrance were used 
extensively, but had their 'defects. Ck>nsiderable skepticbm exbted 
about the effectiveneas of academies and high schoob as preparatory' 
institutions. Moreover, some State universities, especially in (be 
Middle West, had to rely to considerable extent upon the high schools 
as feeder institutions. The doubts regarding , the adequacy of their 
graduates as college material coupled with the need for having those 
same graduates in the universities as students made it imperative 
that closer relations should be ^established between the high schools 
and the State universities. ■ ' 

The University of Michigan was one of the institutions which en- 
countered thb problem. Since the university in that State did not 
have a preparatory school of its own, dependence upon high schools 
for university students was especially significant. The problem was 
dealt with at leilgth by President Frieze in hb annual report of 1870 
and the following year the University of Michigan put into operation 
a plan for a committee of the faculty to visit high schoob requesting 
^uch' viaito. If the members of the committee were satisfied with what 
they saw. and could learn about a given school, it was placed in a 
preferred position under which its graduate would be admitted to 
the university on the recommendation of the high-school principal 
or the superintendent, but with no entrance examination of the in- 
dividual student being required. 

In 187^ Indiana put into operation a systqm of commissioning” 
high schoob whose graduates might then he.adihitted to the university 
on probation, but without examination. ‘ The Indiana plan diffenHl 
from the Michigan plan in that the State board of education passed 
upon the ** commissioning” of schoob. At first the approval was 
granted mainly on the basis of reports submitted by the schoob, no 
visit being required, but in 1888 it was ordered that some member of 
the State board of education should visit a school and submit a report 
in writing before that school might be commissioned.” Still no 
provision was made for the* employment of a special officer for general 
visiting of secondary schoob. 

In the years following the be ginning s in Michigan and Indiana 
other States developed plans for inspection of big^ schools <and en- 
trance of their graduates to the university without examination. 
One of these was Wisconsin, where efforts by the university to strength- 
en the high schoob had throu^ the 1870's gradually evolved into a 
system of inspection of schoob by university authorities for college 
entrance purposes. It was not, however, until 1889 that the Wisconan 
State Department of Education became active in the work of accredit- 
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ing s^oob. In that year the legislature authorized the Slate suner 

to data supplied to the United Sutes Office of Education, is thelst 
proton made for a supervitorp officer specifically r,ssi^M^l 
seiondary j^a and attached to a State deparUneni of eSion 

hef high-school inspectore or supervisore 

heforo the turn o the century, but the important ozpansionTn sZ 

•®.“““‘'7,®<f>;«tion did not occur untU Ihe period tdfi 
to 1920. It was during this time that the general education hnoret 
began to a^ist States in the South to employ State supervisory olhW 
mor»y», the rapid nse in high-school enrollments, the passieTthe' 

™'ih^t ™Ph “'3 on youth and services to 

youth dunng and foUowing the war period aU contributed to an ex 

piinsion m State departments of public instruction At leit 07 
SUtes estabhshed for the fimt time supervisory positions in seclndaL 
education during the pieriod 1906 to 1920* 12 
theh fimt sni^shm inZondary edlZ ;ri:hb “Zm^ia m 

1920. More than three-fourths of the States establish^ flupervisorv 
services Ip secondary schoob before 1 920. supervisory 

The earlier State officers were principally concerned with accreditimr 
pi^ams md inspectorial funcUons. Thb emphasis developed na^ 
^y ^m thepnesisof State supervbion of high schools for pCs^o 

Both by ext^tion and by statute supervbion by Sute department 
of pubhe iMtniction was closely affiliated with accrediting standard 
ization, and c a^ification of schools. Thb motive b still important in 
State supervision of high schoob. However, as 

increasing majorities of whom are 
of Am college, State supervbion has tended in the direction 

of emphasjzing an adBqrretr educational program for aU vouth 
mduding the noncoUege group no less than thbse who wiU coLinu^e 
their school attendance beyond high-school graduatir^ 

froSTSart^ movement has been a gradual retirement of the collie ‘ 

‘accrediting of high schoob and a growW 

^-iemum and rzf 

» ^Ch™t<w of Stm^mg ofZwt 

I 

miltadhl tZ to secondary eduction wc 

ti/utv-aZt ^ ““ provieion for 
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the use of Federal funds for the State supervision of federally aided 
propr^^R^® The act, however, did make sepa- ( 

irate allotments to the States for the maintenance of teacher traininp 
and specified that pot 1^ than 20 percent of the total teacher- train 
fund shall be expended for the training of teachers in any one of 
three fields of vocational education as a condition for the use of 
allotment of Federal funds for salaries of teachers in any one of th 
fields of service. 

Since the purpose of supervision is the improvement of teaching i 
since the improvement of teachers in service is a necessary part ol 
effective teacher-training program, the Federal Board for Vocatic 
Eiducation as early as July 1918 (just a little more than a year a 
the Smith-Hughoe Act was passed) ruled that teacher-training fir 
may also be used for the maintenance of State supervision. In 1 
this ruling was broadened so as to include local supervision a 
reimbursable item from Federal teacher-training funds. 

Because some States found it unnecessary to use their entire al 
ment of Federal teacher-training funds for institutionalized pre-i 
ployment teacher-training programs, they wel^med the op'portui 
of l^ing permitted to use these funds for the maintenance of itiner 
teacher training and State supervision. Needless to say this ru! 
served as an effective stimulus for the strengthening an?l expand 
of 8up>ervi8ory activities within the several States. Today eacl 
the 48 States, the Territory of Hawaii, and the Island of Puerto I 
have provided for one or more full-time or part-time supervisor 
each field of vocational education vith the exception of vocatk 
education ip distributive occupations which was not inaugurated u 
the passage of the-George-Deen Act in June 1936.* 


In every State the fldministration of vocational education is by 


States the chief State school officer serves as executive officer of 
State board for vocational education and also as State diiectoi 
vocational education. In 35 States a separate director of vocatu 
education is employed. In 26 of these States the State dire( 
serves in this capacity on a part-time basis, giving the other par 
his time to supervision in mie of the fields of vocational educat 
In all but a very few States where a separate director of vocati( 

1 foBdi for tlM oiftiatoDftiioe oi fapsTTiiion ol Toeatiooftl edoAtkm In dlMbotiTt oeoopat^ 

ipeeifioiQy oaUkOflnd In Um book) Aot of Jane im. 


' II. Organization and PmonncI 


a fimction of the State board for vocational education. In ^ of 
States a State director of vocational education has been appointee 
- order to provide adequately for the proper integration of all field 
vocation^ education for which Federal funds are being used- li 
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su. ..oo, offio.. ,„ .^:^s::,ro;;trv:;:r„r !i\:j r 

™na.n aro e,.mpl«., rocalion.1 education la act ,.n ^ 

XTrJ:r »- - sL:;cp= 

.®rarc:r,p3^/i:r.^ 

propramfe in thoir spwific fields and to heln I i i <*1© 

Tocational education arc located at aoinc con "^ '*'* ®“P"’'i*«ra of 

and direction of Te State l!l Tr control 

^^on 0, t^ir .t„e MticntSiri^rJ 

voItlnT^ta^rTVt^ln'l"'"'" 

n=;era±r^rvcroftri^^^^^^^ 

gs:; n-':t - Trdte 

(Ij AU-day occupational preparatory schools op oIoo 
who tire rcgulariy enrolled studcntl ta d« «h J, tZ' 

achoota oc daZZrduTJwhTtJrcSt'lrTcm^^ ^ 

EiT sri: ir i=lr"“r 

.potion, tZht* L^Tn. 
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The number of pereona employed as full-time or part-time -super- 
visors in each of the ^eJds of vocational (slucation vane®, of course. 
- from State to State depcJiding lanfeJy upon each State’s particular 
needs and financial ability. For example, in some States there may W 
one head State supervisor anth one or more assistant supervis<Ms 
together with eevoial district or area supervisors in one of the fields, 
while in other fields one full-time or a half-time super\isor may 1 h 
^ equate to supervise' all of the vocational activities in that field m 
the State. 

Since fixlerally reimbursed programs of vocational education in 
distributive occupations are comparatively new, there are still a fiw 
States that have not Vet employ ihI supervisors nor inaugiiraud 
training pn>grams in these subje<'ta. In certain other States where th. 
program has not yet reacluHl large proportions the sup<‘rvisioii of 
vocational cducati^ in distributive occupations is being conductnl 
by the State sgp^n'isor of trade and industrial education who 
qualifies as a super\’isor of vocational education in distributive 
occupations. 

In some of the smaller or more sparsely populated States it ba< 
been found more economical to have the supei^’isor in one or nuui 
fields of vocational ivdiication serving as a part-time supervisor and 
parl-tinie teacher trainer for his special field. 

The BupeiA’isorj’ organization for vocational education is rather well 
deveIope<l in that a number of persons are employed in' supervisor) 
positions fti each State; its scope is well defined in that the supenisori 
reeponaibUities both extend and are limited to agriculture, home «h'(v 
nomics, trades and industry, and distributive occupations; and it is 
compact in -that with a few exceptions each supervisor has one aiui 
only one specific area to supervise. Moreover, the law and expenmn' 
have, determined that vocational supervision shall be at the high- 
school level with only a few excursions into the elementary school 
and, except in teacher education, none into college. 

Supervision of secondary education, other than in the vocational 
field, is marked by variety in both oiganization and personnel. .No 
uniform pattern could meet the differing and changing demands in 
the several States. As will appear presently, bowev^, the variety 
is not so great as to make classification altogether impossible. * 

One feature which sl^ould not be ignored is that there are employed 
in eybery State department some staff members whose work cuts across 
secondary education. Among such individuals and servied^^ound 
most frequently are thoee concerned with libraries, special education, 
school buddings, Negro education, and various subject fields, especially 
music and physical education and health. They are dealt with in 
detaU in other buUetms of this’senes and are therefore not descfibed 
in the present study. 
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The more iirnncNiiate conrem nf tuu , 
assigned to aeoondon- wJucstion as a levT Petwnnel 

--..h Th“ <"><• ’’ho works 

'.h.cJ, h« . d.^rn 72m,r. 'I Florid., 

assigned to aeoondary education h *1 “ spw'ifioaJly 

division of inatniclion th^ ksn™ i j • ^ftrector of the 

S.I. 00 I .crrrsl.^LTKh^r .7 T’ ooPorvisor of 

».hool,„7::“rio cWof „ '« 

i r ;r 159' 

More important than the titlea «rA »k« k ^ 
f«ion.Uy on s«»nd.,77h« work ’’™- 

^o^.praonfl superviaing achoola at the secondary level - howev^ 
n Jit frequent part-time assignments tiiis cannralwa^ ZTt^ 

full ti^rgiVe'^u^ to“s^n • 

“'■ ’^'l* l>«« 3 fttU-time Ud Mvenl 

P«W»n. office «ch « U» ««„d«y l,y«l New Yo* i7th to 
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11 persons employed in the Division of Secondary Eklucation, all of 
whom give the major part of their time to secondary schools, and the 
additional assistance secured from divisions of vocational education, 
research, examinations and testmg, elementary education, health 
and physical education, and school buildmgs and grounds, not to 
mention several bureaus, undoubtedly has a larger staff giving 
attention to secondary education than any ^er State. 

• All told, there are 145 staff members of SfAte departments that are 
employed full time or part time on supervision of secondary schools. 
Of these, 58 are full-time supervisors of secondary education in 34 
States. Some of these 34 Sutes have in addition supervisors that 
give part of their time to secondary education. Of the States having 
ordy part-time suf)ervision at the second ary-school level, 9 have from 
2 to 25 such supervisors. 

There are three dominant types of organization for State supervision 
of secondary schools in these 43 States. Most readily defined is the 
^yP® under which the State is divided into districts and one^ or more 
supervisors assigned to each area. Seven States are organized on 
t-hiR basis. In Illinois,. Iowa, and Maryland there are 3 supervisory 
districts; in Missouri, 5; in Nevada, 6; in G^oigia, 7 ; and in Texas, 24.‘ 
In Georgia, Maiyland, Nevada, and Texas tde supervisory officers 
reside inthe districts which they supervise; in the other 3 Sthtes their 
headquarters are at the State office. In Maryland and Missoun 
separate supervisory organization is maintained for elementary 
education; in the other 5 States supervision of both elementary and 
secondary schools is performed by each staff officer. Nevada and 
Texas give these officers the title of deputy State superintendent; 
in Illinois they are assistants to the superintendent; and in the other 
4 States they are supervisors or inspectors. 

'Another type of organization followed in 11 States is through a 
division of supervision (or instruction) within which various super- 
visory services, including secondary education, are brought together.* * 
Included here are the States of Alabama, Connecticut, Kentucky, 
Massachusetts,* Michigan, New York, North Carolina, Ohio, Pennsyl- 
vania, Virginia, and Wisconsin.* In New York and Pennsylvania ffie 
service to secondary education is large enou^ to have a subdivision 
of its own with a chief in charge. In Cormecticut the division of 
instruction includes a section on supervision in whidl are supervisors 

> Wtaeandn aSo bai • pkn lor districUnc for hW^bool mperrlsloo. but beeuM of nibrr cb«- 

MtertaUta of io(MrTWoo WtawBin bM been plawd in utoUicr ctenification. 

• As osntloned mtUw in Oiis wetion. norlds ^ bas a dlTWon of lnAn<«loD. bat with no staff offios 
Mrifoed iipedallT to MoodiiT 

*Tn Hiwarbtin“-**"-‘"“ ^***‘*'^*” ******“** —*******'*”*"*** **^^“** 

thasstTtea. Tbc dlTtaloo has retpooalbiUtles somewhat slinflar to Umm of dlrWons of Instroctlon in otber 

StiCcs. 

I wiseemin brtnss a rannber of s up er risory Msrkas, Inctodinc secoodarr eda catl o B , tofother onda i 

aokr sopotlnlaDdent who in addition has responsibility lor some nonaaporTtsotT serrloes. 
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of rarJ socondary «iult, Mid other areas. AU of the 1 1 State, have 
ID thOT dmsioDs of mslrucUon services to both secondary and elemen- 
ty (or niral) education, although 2 pf the State, bdicMe no sZZ 

^onn«tlcut Ohio and Pennsylvania) indicate that vocational 
education « included in the division of supervision. He^h ^d 
physical ^ucation services are included in 7 States, the eurriculuin 
m 5 teacher training in 3, special education in 3, librarv in 2 sch3 

u “i»m2,researchin2,andXegroeducationin2. .Massachusetts 

i^ThcT^H ’ ’ Virginia have music supertslm 

m their dtvBions of instruction; .N'ew York and PennsylvMia also 

vidual Sutes have semcea in various other supervisory areas but 

^ mentioned aboVe 

1 he third type of organiration is found most fiequentiy Under 
this plan I or 2 (sometimes 3 or more) high-sctool supervisors 
am mployed to work on a State-wide basis directlv imd^h^ 

Uralu'^’rt 25 States.foUow'thia pattern 

Usually them supemsors are assigned specilieallv and only to seeon 

dary education. ^ Mception is Indiana, where they are 'responsible 
for auperyision of both elementary and secondary schwU. mL<^u 
hap a plah by which those who superyise secondary sch«rdo 
the aupervising ol SUte graded schools. generiUy locaLd iTcV« 

or yill^es; the rural elementary schools of Minnesota, howeyer are 
assigned to other supervisoiy officers. owever, are 

In New Hampshire and Vermont the direction of vocational educa- 

gene^y Island the assistant director of education b also 

d^ectoi^of vocatio^ucation. Adding the 3 States meZned ^ 

divisio. of mstruction. one airives at 7 as the total 
oi^ganization indicates, a rather close 
Z^ T “<^dary and vocational education. In addition, 

vocational and extension location 
report to the same associate commissioner. In most of the other 
Sta^ direction of secondaiy Education and of vocational education 
Me del^ated, but to -different officers; m 13 of the States supervision 

education la delegated by the chief State schod officer 
but direction of vocational education b not * 

71 8|«ninary--it will be seen that more than half of the 48 
totes follow the plan of employing an officer or officers for the super-' « 
on of serondary education working on a State-wide basb directly 
m^r ^e chief State school officer; in the large majority of cas^ 
o cers are responsible only for secondary schoob. Qne-fourth 
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of the States have brought their supervisoiy officers together into 
a division of supervision (or instruction) ; usually one or more of the 
supervisors is assi^ed to secondary educ&tion. The remaining 
one-fourth of the States have various types of organizations, although 
districting the State for supervisory purposes occurs frequently 
enough to warrant sp^ial comment; in this one-fourth of the States, 
supervision of secondary education is likely to be merged with other 
* supervisory duties, most frequently with supervision of elementaiy 
education. 

It is apparent that in the two plans of t>rganization last mentioned, 
attempt, is made to bring about integration through organization, 
in the one case principally through employment of supervisors who will 
do the actual supervising of both elementaiy and secondaiy education, 
and in the other through employing special supervisors for different 
areas, but effectmg integration through having them all do their 
work under the direction of the same officer. In the plan of organi- 
zation mentioned as followed by 25 States, integration is often aimed 
at throu^ having all supervisory activities clear through an assistant 
or deputy State superintendent (or commissioner), but without organ- 
ization of a division of supervision. 

All types have their champions and certainly all types have their 
advantages as well as their disadvantages. Moreover, good State 
supervisory organizations exist under each of the types. This would 
suggest t^t eflective int^ration of supervisory services is not 
primarily a result of organization but is brought about through 
reasonableness and a give-and-take relationship among the various 
supervisors. 

III. Functions 

Accrediting 

The functions of State supervision of high schools vary in scope and 
emphasis from State to State. The one which is discharged most 
frequently is accrediting of schools. . While accrediting may not have 
been clearly defined at all times as a significant supervisory function 
it is true t^t it is being used more and more for bringing about im- 
proveinents in the services of the high schools. Progressive upgrading 
through the meeting of higher standards from time to time is an 
element found rather commonly in accrediting programs. 

The State departdlsnts of education in all States except California, 
Colorado, Michigan, Nevada, and Wisconsin now issue lists of accred- 
ited high schools. In the 3 States first mentioned the State uni- 
versities issue such lists; in Nevada the University accredits for college 
entrance. ^ Wisconsin neither the State department nor the uni- 
versity issues a list of accredited schools; the State Depa/tment, 
however, passes upon schools before they can participate in State 
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aid, and at practice this official list of Sute-aided schools isaMcoled 
» ^mvalent tom. accredited list. Until recently 0.^110" Sv^f 

r.1 rwr“. t ‘p but thTSon 

^n. Tn^^r “■* of Ihiblic Instre?- 

n ^ ^ Illinois the State University and the State 

• Dep^ent usue joint lists of accredited schools 

ort^ ’’J' %>>er 'institutions 

LhLk ^ J!T " . P""’"'' ™‘“'e of “'•ools which issue a 

h gh^echool diploma at the end of their courses. This means that in 

^ cases proviMon is made for recognition of 4-year high s^holb 

bLfaTthTs f'®'- •‘igP oohools are also accredfted on the 
sT ' * y*®” of work; however, in a number of States senior 

high schools ^ not recognized by themselves, 000^13^1 

■^T«Ti“ ®f * yeare in high school x/e te^ 

« defimtdy , toward accrediting on the basis of eithrs or 4 ^re 

IZL.'” "* ®® « "fyear 

the^M^^re .“*wth ffie‘‘r"^ *” “y "®* f’®*®'® 

some form of romonif* crease m reorganized schoolsiahas come 
some form of recognition or approval of junior high schoola or 6 vAur 
schools m approximately half of the Stat^. ^ ^ 

of 

■ tZ‘i£ ^cS, 'S’ ^kou 

in ll.«, sin,. ^ ™>uw, r« .nMnncn 

in ffie!?Ti“t*J qualitative ratings to schools 

ffiere «re wparete sets of standards or at least differentiated sLdai^ 
to be met by different classes of schools A ffinhira r%f u i • 
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services in the areas on which the warning is issued it may be dropped - . 
from future accredited lists. 

^e remaining States in which State departments operate as the 
accrediting agents issue one list of high schools from which diplomas 
are recognized as being of standard grade, although some of these 
States also provide for recognition of junior high schools and schools 
whose courses stop short of high-school graduation. 

In 38 of the States where State departments do the accrediting, 
private schools may be admitted to the accredited lists, usually on the 
same basis as public high schools.- Four State departments (Iowa, 
Minnesota, Missouri, and Wyoming) make no provision for the ac- 
crediting of private secondary schools; in Minnesota and Missouri 
the State universities accredit private schools while the State depart- 
ment confines its activities to public high schools. In Iowa private , 
schools are accredited by tlje Iowa Board on Secondary &hool Rela- 
tions. Regularly the private school exercises an option as to whether 
or not it wishes to be considered for accrediting. 

Many representatives of State departments feel that there is need for 
accrediting of business collies, private trade schools, and other special 
schools, but with rare exceptions no provisions have been made for any 
sort of official approval of such schools. The State which seems to 
have had the longest period of experience with approval of such schools 
is Michigan, where the first law on the subject was passed in 1925; 
Michigan has licensing requirements and regulations governing the 
operation of private bu^ess schools, private correspo.ndence st^ools, 
and private trade and industrial schools. Another of the exceptions is 
New York State where licensing of private trade schools since March 
1937 is a function of the board of regents and where special st^dards 
have been set up by the commissioner of education for the licensing 
of beauty schools and the registration of business schools. Pennsyl- 
vania also hM developed standard^ for approval of beauty-culture 
schools and the licensing of operators under a law approved in May 
1933. Some progress has also be^ made toward accrediting of 
business colleges in Pennsylvania through cooperation of the State 
department of public instruction and the Pennsylvania Department 
of Secondary School Principals. Oregon has a plan for licensing 
hut not for approval of private trade sdiools. !^ode Island has a 
system of chartering business colleges and beauty^culture and-barber- 
ing schools; such chartering is the responsihility of the secretary of 
state. New Mexico and West Virginia ha^e systems for control of 
beauty-culture schools; in New Mexico a sm^rate bpard has beed set 
up for this purpose; and in West Virginiame of 

health exercises the supervision. Apparenra^^jC^th the^ception of 
Michigan, New York, and Pemnsylvania, Statfrdepartmente of public 
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instruction have not assumed supervisory responsibility for such- 
special tjrpes of schools. 

In this wnnection it should be mention*^ that provisions are made 
m a number of States for approval of special courses or auxiliary 
^ices related to public education. Evening schools are approved 
in New York and Pennsylvania] special standards apply to high 
schools wiA normal training departments in Iowa and Nebraska* 
^provai of summ^-school work is especially provided for in Alabama’ 
Ronda Geoigia, Kentucky, Mississippi, Missouri, New York, OUa- 
homa, Pennsylvama, and West Virginia; in Montana, Oklahoma 
Washmgton, and West Vuginia, State departments have issued regu- 
lations concerning approval of correspondence study given in the 
high ^ools while in some other States, notably Nebraska and North 
Dakota, validation of correspondence courses has been handled bv 
higher mstitutions; in addition Michigan, New York, Oregon, and 

correspondence schools 

l^ted withm the State boundaries; in a considerable number of 
Sta^ the standards make mention of conditions under which courses 
^wl credit tutoring subjects may be validated for high- 

A feature r^larly a^ompanying an accrediting program is a tet 
of s^d^ for^reditmg. Usually these standards are adopted 
by the State board of education or some simUar body. The standards 
deal lately with such subjects as time, requirements (school year 
school day, ^ool period), qualifications of teachers, teaching load' 
buildmgs and equipment, programs of study, admission and gradu- 
ation, records and reports, and efficiency and tone of the school ' 
SubjMts dealt wth less frequently in the standards are minimum 
nmber of teachers and pupils for operating a high school, quaUfi- 
tions of pnncip^, teachers’ salaries, elementaiy school efficiency 
^ idMce ^dit for special work (summer school, correspondence 

rtudy, etc.), and employment of teachers upon recommendation by 
- the supenntendent. ^ 

Mwy of Ae requirements written into the standards for accreditmg 
m (M^nt Stotes are s^ilar m mtentand expression. It is noticeable 
for instance, how frequently 36 weeks or an equivalent number of days 
^ mention^ as a school year; how simUarly a unit of credit is defin^ 
by vajTous States; how maximum teaching load ’is safeguarded in 
muA the same way from State to State; and how alike in purport and 
reading ^ toe standards dealing with efficiency and moral tone of 
^ool. Stat^ app^Uy have learned mu<sh from one another 
besides, the experiences of numerous States 
^tend^ to be somewhat similar and parallel; moreover, the 
MMtenoe of l^e regional accrediting agencies have had the effect of 
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• bringing a certain amount of uniformity into accrediting standards 

and procedures, ^ ' 

It would be erroneous, however, to conclude that accrediting is 
the same throughout all the States. Similarities of the kind enu- 
merated are marked; there are also some marked differences both in ' 
the standards and in their application. 

For instance, some States have a’ library requirement which runs to 
a line or two in the standards, while some States, such as Kansas and 
North Carolina, stipulate in consideraWe detail what constitutes a 
satisfactory Ubrary service for a secondary school. The very exact 
mid brief standards found in many of ^e States differ from the 
accrediting policy of States such as Minnesota, Oluo, md Virginia , 
where numerous suggestions and recommendations are given for guid- 
ance in meeting the standards. Contrasting with the great importance 
attached to the act of accrediting in many of the Western and Southern 
States is Massachusetts, where accrediting supplies nothing^ except 
the prestige of recognition by the State department of public instruc- 
tion, and Maryland, where accrediting follows more or less automatic- 
ally upon permission to opertite a high school supervised by the State. 
Accomplishment in school subjects is almost taken for g^ted in some 
States if satisfactory conditions for learning are present; in New Hamp- 
shire, by contrast, an extensive “work report" is required as a part 
of accrediting procedure; and in Oklahoma and Texas, schools are 
accredited for certain subjects which are enumerated with 'the name 
of each school in the accredited list. While accrediting in most of 
the SUtes is an act of the State board of education or of the Stole 
department of public instruction, some Southern States (Georgia 
and Texas are cases in pdint) have accrediting commissions on which 
the secondary schoob and the coUeges as well as the State department 
are represented. Accrediting is far from being a uniform, undeviating 
process throughout the United States. In order to serve its purpose 
of evaluation and rating of schools, it has of necessity developed 
features of standardization. In order to serve the purposes of educa- 
tion in 48 States it has developed variety and flexibility. 

Growing out of problems relative to accrediting has come in recent 
years a plan for evaluation of schools developed by the Cooperaim 
Study of Secondary School Standards. The Coopemtvoe Study was 
begun some years ago by the six regional aviations of the United 
States for the purpose of making a scientific investigation of standards 
' for accrediting and of accrediting procedures. The criteria and pro- 
cedures developed through years of study and try-out, of eUmination 
and addition and revision, appeared during the summer of 1938 in 
a series of publications which, after undergoing still further revision, 
were printed in ft 1940 edition. 
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The tej^ques evolved by the Cooperaiwe Stuily are wjmificant 
for aecr^tiDg but m no lees measure for stimulationVimprovement 
nf SUte departmento reported evaluations 

of ftt)m 1 to 53 scboola by Cooperative Study procedures were made 
wiUim the areas of their States during the school year 1938-39 In 
succeed^ years the movement has spread to more Sutes and to 
more ^ools: Dm^ the school year 1939-40 approximately 1,000 
such Coopera^ Study evaluations were made, generaUy with the 
cwperation of State departments of education. With at least 2 days 
pvOT toeach ^wl (a longer time for laiger schools) it will be seen 
that 1,000 evaluations constitute a significant effort. 

A simUar systematic program for evaluating local depvtmenta of 
vocational education m agnculture is being undertaken o<»peratively 
by the agnculti^ education service of the U. S. Oflice of Education 
and ^e sev^ State boards for vocationsff education. The American 
Vocational Association is also cooperating in a financial way by pay- 
mg a part of the cost of this study. When this study is completed, 
It be us^ M a basis for setting up more objective standards to be 
a^ev^ and also should be of assistance to local teachere and school 
admiiMtrators m helping them to evaluate their own programs from 

Se^en^* P«»P 08 e of making certain improvements and 

I 

Improving tfi« Curriculum. 

Another funcUon aimed at rather generaUy by Sute departments 
of public instruction is improvement of the curriculum. Over a 
I^od of years this function has been discharged with varying success 
^ugh ^e preparation and distribution of State courses of study 
Withm the last 10 years, however, several States have given special 
attention to the improvement of the curriculum and have developed 
numerous techniques for tl^ attainment of this purpose. 

In a num^ of States the programs are comprehensive in nature, 
havmg for their purpose the betterment of the curriculum at aU levels 
In other Stotes limited funds and. the short time of operation have 
narrowed the program to selected areas of the curriculum or to a 
certam levd. The ranphasis in California, New Mexico, and Okla- 
homa, for insttoce, has been laigely upon elementary education; in 
Hhnow.!^ ^ucation has received the greatest amount of attention: 
and m Flonda and Michigan secondary education has been most 
promment m the curriculum work. In Iowa, Nevada, North Car- 
otoa, ttd Wa^gton reading problems have received spedal obn- 
oderati^; m New York the social sti^d^es, and in Rhode Ldand 

speech education and safety have been emphasued. 

^amen^ viewpoints have colored the curriculum work in many 
states. In Virginia and a number of other Southern Statte the tend* 
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ency has been toward a core curriculum, Michigan has emphasized- 
self-evaluation of practices by cooperating schools, bklahoma has 
stressed in-service training of teachers. Missouri and Pennsylvania 
have tried to provide as good State courses as possible which can then 
be adapted to local conditions; on the other hand, Alabama and^ 
Geoigia have not attempted to construct State courses of study, but 
mstead have centered their energies upon assisting local supervisors 
and teachers to build their own courses. 

A number of States have given prominence and unity to their 
efforts by assigning a descriptive name to their curriculum under- 
takings and bringing all their facilities for curriculum revision to- 
gether in the organization thus set up. Florida, Georgia, Mississippi, 
Teimessee, and Virginia have programs for the improvement of 
instruction ; lUinob has a program of curriculum study and improve- 
ment of instruction; Alabama has a curriculum development program; 
Louisiana and New Mexico have programs of curriculum develop- 
ment; Arkansas has a cooperative program to improve instruction; 
Michigan has a study of the secondary -school curriculum; Texas 
has a curriculum revision movement. It should not be concluded 
that all States 'having significant curriculum improvement programs 
have given them oflicial names; as may be judged from the enumera- 
tion given above, many States have felt that it was desirable to give 
a name to the movement. 

Another way in which unity has been brought into the curriculum 
programs of many States is through the appointment of someone in 
the State department office to direct the undertaking. Mo^t frequently 
the person so designated is an assbtant superintendent, a director of 
instruction, or a supervisor, persons who obviously have fesponsil^ilities 
for other functions as well as for the improvement of the curriculum. 
At the time State departments were visited in 1939 only six States 
(Arizona, Florida, New York, Oklahoma, Tennessee, and Texas) had 
on their staffs specialists who apparently gave full time to curriculum 
problems. Many States brought iq^ the programs curriculum con- 
sultants for longer or shorter periods. » ^ 

The number and sequence of problems to be met vary with the 
purposes aimed at and the conditions in the State. There are, how.- 
* ever, three essential questions which confront every State setting out 
on a ourriculum-improvement program. They concern: (1) How to 
get the program started; (2) how to get materials prepared; and (3) 
how to get the materials used . Many other problems, whether closely 
or remotely related to these, may command the attention of the State 
administration, but these three are fundamental. 

On the first of these subjects there are available the experienoes 
of States which have launched curriculum programs. The initiation 
most frequently comes from the State department or from the State 
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education association or from the higher institutions; in some c*s€« 
two and even all three of these agencies cooperate in getting the pro- 
started. In Florida, Kansas^ Mississippi, Texas, and Virginia 
^e ^t demand appears to have come from educational associations 
in the State; in .Mabama, Arkansas, and Michigan the State depart- 
ments of public instroction seem to have been the first movers; in 
Mi^^ the university and some of the teachers colleges took the 
mitutive; in Louisiana the Sute department and the State university' 
wtod jointly to get the program going; and in Georgia the State 
department, the university system, and the State educationl associa- 
tion acted as the nucleus for an initiating group w'hich included 
numerous State organizations having an interest in education. 

Whether the State department was the originator or not it regu- 
Iwly was represented eariy in the curriculum deliberations in these 
States and others. Sunilarly the universities and other institulions 
OTgaged in training teachers generally wore called upon to take an 
unportant part in the program, especially through their summer-session 
TOurses for teachers. About half of the States found it desirable to 
^ve some sort of steering committee, while the others relied upon the 
State department to supply direction without the assistance of an 
executive or advisory committee. 

Many of the more extensive programs have had financial assistance 
from educational foundations; in fact, the program has so frequently 
retarded when subventions of this kind have been withdrawn 
t^t It may be suspected that financial aid from outaide the Stall 
pUys an important pwt in the success of many programs. Some 
effective and far-reaching undertakings, however, have been carried 
on with little or no out-of-State financial aid. Among these may be 
mentioned the present programs in Florida, Georgia, Kansas, Louisi- 
ana, Missouri, Nebraska, Texas, and West Viiginia. In these pro- 
granw much tune is donated by teachers, administratere, professora, 
and State department representatives; tfie State department usually 
provide clerical help and pays for the printing bUls; and the State 
edu<»tional association appropriates for emergency expenses. Mis- 
souri and Nebraska are somewhat unusual in having legislative appro- 
priation and Texas in having available a qpntinuous State fund for 
cumculum study. 

Especially in the Southern States where so many of these curric- 
dum movements have been developed a year of initial study to get 
the setting and to arouse interest oJl^ has preceded the production » 
phase. Summer courses, siunmer curriculum laboratories, and sum- 
mer workshops have played an important part in this connection as 
have also the development and guidance of local study groups which 
would carry on during the school year. 
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Theee Ust-iuuned features are important also in the eecond stage 
when curriciilum materials are produced and tried out. The results 
of this production stage are far from uniform. In some States the 
olq'ective b State courses of study; in other States (Alabama, Georgia, 
Maryland, Michigan, and Miaassippi) development of local c-urriculuro 
materiab b aimed at with State courses taking a subsidiary position 
if, mdeed, they ate Mntemplated at all. Much of the woi^rb done 
by committees of teachers and by individual teachers who prepare 
materiab during the summers at the universities and colleges and tr>' 
them out in their classes during the school year. In the procesa large 
numbers of experimental units, some good, some poor, are prepared, 
much revision and trading of experi^noee takes place, and extensive 
library collections of curriculum materiab are built up at the teacher- 
training institutions and sometimes in the State department offices; 
Michigan and Oklahoma report sizeable libraries of curriculum litera- 
ture available m the offices of their State departments.- 
If the orientatioD and production stages have been well handled 
the use of the curriculum materiab in the schoob follow naturally, 
sinoe thbee who are to use the materiab have been active in developing 
them. Because of the large tum-over in teaching personnel in the 
schools, however, and because even under the most extensive pro- 
grams not all teachers in a State are enlisted equally in the preparation 
of curriculum materiab, forward-looking programs usually provide 
for some f<dk>w-up to get the avi^ble materiab used more widely 
and to stimubte development of new materiab. Printing or dupli- 
oating of curriculum bulbtms together with wide dbtribution of them 
b one of the important methods of foUow-up. Florida, Georgia; 
Michigan, New Mexico, and Texaa, to mention a few States, desig- 
nate some of their secondary schoob as bboratory or ‘cooperating 
or dem<mstration centeiis. Florida and Michigan also have plans 
for assembling data regarding practices from the schoob and giving 
curren<y to those that appear significant. Moreover, State depart- 
ment repreeentativee in their visits to schoob can supply dtimubtiou 
and 8|)read infoimatkm regarding successful curriculum practioee. ^ 
Curriculum programs Usually are conceived as projects which will 
oover .a ocnaiderabb period of time. Production of a course of study 
in some subject or of an individual curriculum bulletin can be com- 
pleted in a year or lees, but a curriculum-betterment program in- 
tended to mdude many areas and to secure the participation of ,laige 
numbers of^eacheis must occupy more time. A number of the pro- 
grams mentioDed were (danned as undertakingB to last from 3 to 5 
years; the Mkhigan study of the secondary school curriculum b 
announced as a 12-year program; a number of the States think of 
their currbulum programs as being cemtinuous, althou^ the results 
pHVtitt that they are undulating rather than continuous in most 
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■n*J« li>»t cuniculum progrMn. b«>t 
<x,»»,ved of « of long dumlion; whoOier they ohoThTr^L^t 

0.0 «At “ lion emphue. ™ther th« continuon. .ppe«, 

ID the light of expenoDoe to l>e an open question. 

Otfc«f Functions 

Ac^ting ud improvement of |j.e euniculum we two super- 
funcuon. for «y-ondaiT <^.ic«tion .hid. are earned on in 

-t-P'dinenta, In m«,y 

1 "* 7 l“® omployed no time i. left 

for the j^onnmee of other function.; and .iner accrediting uauaUv 

by law ud improvement of the cuirirulum often ia not 
apec.6<^ motioned, accrediting in t»me of Iheae cruea geta the 

‘““L ''7”: ■" •>“' 

*J:ge numbers of schools to be supervised (sometimes 1 000 

^ State supervisor) it is apparent that not much 
time be reserved for other functions. 

»' «f«l>en. and improvement of teaching are function, 
which obvmualy are clowly-bound up with both accrediting and im- 
provement of the cumculum. In aome Slalea, however, apecial 

effort, are m^e by Sute department, to auporviae and improve the 
teaching service. ^ 

In Massachusetto the teacher-training programs in the State 
te^ere colleges are operated not only under the supervision but 
under the admnustraUon and control of the State department This 
fi^Uon is so important in Massachusetts that, in contrast with most 

j certification of teachers. The 

pecuhariy close relaUonship of the State department to pro-service 
t«ini^ of teasers makes certification superfluous. In Connecticut. 

the State department nuuntains close connection with pre-service 
traming of teachers, specially, however, at the elementary level. 

^1?^“ emphasize in-service training of leachers 

(^de from tho6e alrejwly commented on as having special programs 
for the improvement of instruction) may be menUoned North Carolina 
Tf T® * number of years have been centered on improvement 

^ meetmp; Rhode Island, where selected teachers from 

^h of Ae school distncta in the State are brought together for special 
mfltroc^ when new emphases are to be introduced as, for instance 
^ety eduoaton; Delaware, where Sute supervision is ro 

thor^h that the problems of large numbers of individual teachers 

Su ^ State office; Maryland, where 

the high-^ool supermois make a number of visits ,each year to 

m^y of the schools m their afess and are in close contract at aU times 
with the county superintendents; and a number of SUtee, such’ as 

408BSa^ 
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Connecticut, Massacbuselts, New Jersey, New York, and Rhode 
Island, where local superviaoi^ service is subaidiaed from Slate funds. 

Another function in whioh many State hi^-acbool supervisory 
programs have a part is the distribution of various types of State aids. 
Often l^e statistical and distributional features of this function are 
performed by other divisions in the Stath office, but the 8uper\’isory 
service usually is calli^ upon to render many decisions concerning 
such .matters as high-echool tuition for nonresident pupils and State 
aids for general support of liigh scboQls and for special courses. For 
instance, in a number of States in the Middle West (Iowa, Kansas 
Minnesota, Missouri, Nebraska, and Wisconsin) teacher-training 
departments in high schools call for distribution of State funds for 
tbeir^supportf as well as super>'lsion of their educational featun's. 

. And directors and supen'isors of vocational (^cation, of course, 
have iaige responsibilities for the administration of Federal and 
State funds as a part of their general supor>nsion of vocational 
education. 

In Minnesota, North Dakota, and New York are found rather exten- 
sive programs of subject-matter examinations; in Minnesota and 
Nohh Dakota the tendency in recent years has been toward limitation . 
to seventh and eighth-grade examinations; the well-knowm regents 
examinations in New York State are given for seventh and eighth 
grades and also in a wide variety of high-echool subjects. Nebraska 
also has a system of eighth grade State examinations, given under 
direction of the rural and eiemehtaiy division in the State department 
of public instruction. In Ohio the every pupU testing program is admin- 
istered by the State department but not by those in charge of second- 
ary education. New Hampshire has a scholarship day and Alabama 
has a cooperative testing arrangement between the Alabama College 
Association and the Association of Secondary School Principals, of 
which the State high-school supervisor is er officio secretary -treas- 
urer. Oklahoma has a State-wide program of achievement testing 
administered by the State department. Varying responsibilities 
exist with regard to preparation, scoring, keeping records,- and report- 
ing results of these tests in the various States, but inevitably the 
State high-school supervisory staff ft required to spend a good deal 
of time with them. While no’ State testing program b in operation 
in Delaware, the State department maintains a record of the progress ' 
of every pupil enrolled in the schoob from the first grade until 1 year 
after graduation from high school. In Termessee the State depart- 
mept checks the records of all high-school seniors before they can be 
graduate.* , ‘ 

• Thi mdar wbo Is tnlvssUd In teouHn^rorther InlorTiiAtioo refSTdloc BUts iostiac Is rslerrsd 

to mooQfrmpb No. 6. to this sertea, Pupfl Pemanol Bvrlooi aa a Fonotioo of BUta Dapartmaots of 
bf Marls M. ProIBU tmd David SofaL 
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J^ong other supeniao^ functions mentioned bv one or -nor.. 
States are aasistAnce in the selection of textbooks and various kinds 
of promotional work desired to build un' lihrsHAa ^ 

» n, of ,un.or ooll^™, „d e«o„s.o„ of coir^^^ndo^eo 
farther ooncopuon of »m<. of tiooo f„„o,,o„, „d of w„" L thi/h 

be done, the obserx ation is justifiinl ihat State deparU^enta of Mific 

Zrr'^ prognm., FVoouenU,. howopor, ,ho« ,ho Tw- 1 .™ 

' bl Ao Jf^T™ o' “'I'ool* mo.y bo .nlomrotod 

y the ^ucaliqi^ Authohtira in accorxlanco with thn ^ 

In (ulfilling ,„15 1,^ n^«.f.mo„rwXXont:Tt"::;i 

oCfvr'c r ■-nZo’:/':; 

jecuvee, eapeciaiJy m the pronioUonal work ronsentiom Iv 
onumorat'on of f„„cUo„, of Su.o dJporunonto cS Z 

applicable year after year. . ri^ganied as 

V/l l«_ A L i 

Vlilli to acfiook 

W|« tho of SU.O .up^nnwry oflico™ the soeondory 

•ch»l level none receivee more ettentfon of abeorbe more ii.>. 

Ibe A. fi »^nt more thm, bdf of thoir UXal time during 

riearlv Z iW ^ «I>o®l». OlKeie indicated 001^ 

poTriln J^f their UmT ' ^l-ools viaited that a major 

poruon 01 tneir time was inven to this settvirv Tk i_ ^ * 

The median la between 100 and 125 In 4 Slatee”o^ '** 

«P«=ted to viait mom Uim. 200 tehooU eih y^ “ 

™“* S**** »®“" in moat 

^ng th^ S?' ** y*"- The mode 

^ng mow rejw^ on thia auhject la a viait once in 3 yeara Tho 

^^mt^^uency ia Once a year. The median falia aT a 
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It is apparent from the facts reported abbve that visiting by State 
departments, while it is the moet time-consuming among all the 
activitiee, nevertheless must fall far short of being a direct super- 
visoiy service to teachers!' ^here visits are made less often than once 
a year, as happens in most oi the States, and when, as appears in the 
statements of a number of State supervisors, visits to a school t^i- 
cally last for half a day or lees, it b, of course, (impossible to expect 
any dose ac<)uaintance with the instructional problems met by indi- 
vidual teachers. For such dose direct supervision of tochers 
throughoui the 'United States rdiance must be, and generally b. 
placed principally upon local rather than State officers. 

It must not be conduded that there b no direct supervbion of 
teachers by State departments. In Delaware and Maryland, where 
schoob are visited several times each year, individual teacher super- 
vision through visits b a definite part of the plan of the State depart- 
ment. In a few States, Michigan and Wisconsin, for example, visits 
are largely made upon invitation from the local school authorities 
and in these cases intensive studies of the teaching situation are 
possible. In a number of States, too, conscious effort b made to 
visit fewer schoob and thus to spend longer periods of time in each 
school ; New Jersey and Pennsylvania follow thb policy. It b entirely 
pdfsible to exercise rather extensive supervision of teaching from 
" the State department; the exigency of time available for sfupervbion 
nsually makes it impracticalde; even where practice^ the 'work of ’ 
the State supervisor b usually supplemented by considerable local 
supervision. 

Visiting of schoob by State department representatives, however, 
serve a number pf other purposes. The function of accrediting, so 
oommonfy performed by State departmrats, b facilitated and made 
more satisfactoiy obeervati<m of the school in action. Vbits 
make possible oonsultatkm with local school officers regarding numer- 
ous types of educatacmal problems, including cuniculum, State aid. 
promotion of special programs, and so fqrth. Hie general and specific 
stiniulBtkm to more adequate and progresmve school practices b an 
observable result of viating of schoob by StJtte department represent- 
atives. 

Because of ^e larger number of vocationiJ supervisors' visits to 
the classroom play a mu<di m<n« aignificantrob in vocational education 
tliMi in other types of high-«chool ‘supervisHm by State agencies. 
All supervbpis of vocatkmal education are tkgreed that <me of the most 
effeefive methods pf giving technical and professional assistance b 
thmiigli the giving of such instruction on the job as will improve the 
methods and techniques of teadiers. — ^ 

A coordinate reaponaibility oonnsts of visiting vocatkmal schoob 
or rlaiwTCff for the purpose of inflecting, the work being done, detennin- 
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mg the standards for such schools as outlined in the State 

plan are be^ met. and whether the school or class b emiUed 
mve re^bmsement from State or Federal vocational 
funds. It IS m connection with thin nhase of ih® • . • . 

that he b enable t. help ^ure mW 

-^equtm:n ; 

mr«t u supervisors know that their most effective 

most difficult, but^mwt appreciated services are rendered while’ 
ey are Jbeir field trips visiting vocaUonal schoob or classes 

in In" ’“'>*^■7 o«u... be perfomed 

^ble if gTMteet nerrke in to be rendej^d. Tencbein prineinnU 
kK»l «ip«niUMdenln of eehooln, «,d metnbere of 

«.pery^ which i«n the enmnrks of police or detect vewT 

^ baeficinl, Even rm innUnoee of the eiercine of nndue .uthoritT 
or Bmimg of mnndntoiy ordera mnj lead to setioun connequenceo not 

^ T P«™a8ion, ntimnlation, encoiimge- 

ment, and lendernlup, a superrinor should be able to secure reaaooa^ 
^onm^ to the mnumum siandards net up in the State plan for 
ofL.rS".“"“ vocational education. The effecUveneaa 

bi Ti h ^ “P^viaor, program in the field of vocationaJ education 
B therefore in direct proportion to the all around abilities of the suner- 

I^L^atT^h *? “POfvisors Tho 

“P'^« “ ““iv «l^i»l field, t^tto 
with tto t aH^portant «pacit5r l„ dealing undemtandi;X!^ 
^imthetic^ Witt tcMhera and local adminialratora, iZ% «,o- 
cecd m securing such performance. sue- 

*ae frequency andjength of supervisory vbits to vocational schoob 
yatiea c^^l; .niong the eeveral States and the dif- 

^t aemcea «ttin the aame Slate. In Suu» niaintaining lanro 

ririTmttLh^’’ ***f ^**** nnpervinor does not attempt to 

«r locJ supervisor wlrnTdirectty to 

^tsI^nJlSl ■■ ^ "**“'■ " "“t n«d most, 

•nstance nsually are grvoi first con^eratioo while those that an 
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known to be ^o^essing satisfactoiilj sometimes are passed over 
for a year withlK being visited. . ‘ 

The length of time spent in visiting each vocational school or 
class also varies among the several States and among supervisors m 
the different fields of vocational education within the same State. 

In fact this variation is so wide that even an average for the countiy 
as a whole would not be of any real value. In this oonnection it is 
of significance to note that almost imiversally local ieachers and 
administrators have come to appreciate the value of supervisory 
visits to the point where they' are requesting both more frequent and . 
more extended visits from members of the supervisory staff. 

Conf*r*nc«« and Maetings 

The group conference method is used rather extensively by those 
who supervise secondary education in the States. Many of the 
conferences are general in character; that is, they deal with the 
improvement of education at a number of levels and have certa'm 
sections or certain parts of their programs which deal specificallv 
with secondary education. Of this kind are State-wide confereno^ 
of members of local boards of education, city superintendents, county 
superintendents, and members of State educational associations. 
Usually the State department personnel works in close cooperatjon 
with the organizations calling such conferences; ther administrators’ 
meetings are in a number of States palled by the State department 
or by the State department working jointly 'with some other agency 
such as the State university. At all events. State department repre- 
sentatives, including those assigned to secondary education, give 
considerable time to planning, to committee work, and to appearing 
on programs of group conferences of this sort. 

^ In most States there are also organizations of high-school princi- 
pals; with these agencies the supervisory force at the secondary level 
usually has very close afiUiation. The National Association of , 
Secondary-School Principals, for instance, has State units in 43 
States; supervisors of high schools are active in these organizations, 
as regards both the State meetings and the local discussion groups 
which have been so generally organized during the last few years; 
in Alabama, Maine, Oregon, and Utah the high-school supervis(Nr 
serves as secretary of the State association. A number of univer- 
sities call summer conferences of high-school principals and with these 
the State representatives usually cooperate closely. In a few States 
one oy more conferences of high-school principals is called by the 
'State department itself. 

Practically all State supervisors of vocational education in agri- 
culture and home economics conduct at least one annual State-wide 
''professional improvement conference for Uie benefit of their teachers 
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m semoe. In the case of.trade anil industrial subjects annual 
wide conferences of teachere are not annual btate- 

of teachere are usuaUy located in each orth°°l’ numbers 

where it is more conve^enrfort^Si! 

them locallv FnT J ^ supervisor to meet with 

wUl We rewee P-Wettt 
culture or home economics. For instanro fho mvaki / 

these subjects and for that reason they are not «n Kn^ 
group as ^here in aU-day schools. ^ homogeneous a 

customaiy for State supervisore of aeri 
culture and home economics to conduct a series of district ^ 

of ^hT‘*“^ throughout the State where a smaller 

of teachers may come together for 1 2 or s Hava a ’ i i 

objectivesTrrs^L“‘'Th^^ 

WO*^ o.„,eeence,. Z 

.pee^h“^eIhTJ^h “““'f »' «*<<«»«» «>d inepirat oS 

speecnw together with committ^ work and reports, the bulk of th« 

S,1tir «»'■* »' the 

In fact, the conference is conaidered by State supervisore of vie.. 
^ sducatioii as one of the most effective deviL for upgradii^ 
Whem m service and attendance by aU teachem of vocatiorSuw 
^ B obbgatoiy m some States. Credit for extension or rTewi of 

tendf^ at n^l''”“l *" “ «»»«t™es allowed for «t- 

SueTl!! ■Diprovement conferences. caUed bv the 

State supirvwt 

of Statm 

^erences of tead^ of nonvocational subjects are usuaUy local 

fere^ ^h^iw? “ The holding of a con- 

with aU the teachere and administrative staff of a school at the 
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time the school is visited is reported by several State high-school 
supervisors. District or area inferences are mentioned especially 
by supervisors in States which have extensive curriculum or instruc- 
tional improvement programs. In these cases the conferences may 
include teachers and administrators from all levels and usually, 
insofar as possible, are held early in the school year. In some States, 
notably Iowa and Wisconsin, work with this type of conference re- 
quires almost solid booking of the time of supervisors for a number of 
weeks in the fall of the year. Iq other States the area or district 
conferences are spread over a longer period, but nevertheless demand 
much time from the supervisory staff. Arkansas reports about 30 
a year; Montana has 6; New Jersey has 12 to 14; Oklahoma has 8; 
Oregon has 12; Pennsylvania has 8 to. 10 (county institutes); South 
Carolina has 6; Utah has 16; and West Virginia has almost as many 
as the State has counties. In Florida, Maryland, and New York one 
or more conferences with local groups are held almost daily. 

In addition to participation in tl^ese local, district, and State 
conferences and meetings of various kinds, the State high school and 
vocational supervisors are notably active in certain national and larger- 
than-State oigabizations, especially the American Vocational Asso- 
ciation, the National Association of Secondary School Principals, 
the several regional associations of colleges and secondary schools, 
and the National Association of State High-School Supervisors and 
Directors. All in all, a great deal of time’and aiergy is given to im- 
proving secondary education throu^ the conference method. 

Consultation and Cofrtspondtncu 

Consultation orally and by letter is an activity which inevitably is 
a part of every supervisor’s job, vocational and nonvocational alike. 
Much of it involves consultation with principals, teachers, superintend- 
ents, and school board members at the f<ime a'school is visited. An- 
other considerable block of it takes place in the supervisor's oflBce; 
and here the consultations are likely to be of more variety, involving 
commercial representatives as well as educators. Then, again, much 
of the consultation is conducted through correspondence. For 
instance, in many States a visit to a school is regularly followed by a 
letter reporting on that visit to the principal, superintendent, and 
school board members. # 

The amount of time given to coni^tative service is appreciable. 
One State supervisoiy oflBce which kept a record reported 670 con- 
sultations wi^ county and city superintendents and school principals 
in one year. Another hi^-e^ool supervisor estimated that corre- 
spondence of one kind and another took up about 30 percent of his 
time. Some supervisors follow the plan of spending at least 1 day, 
sometimes 2 or 3 days, of every we^ during the school year in the 
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co^po^denc. 

A good deal of (he eoneuluUve work, of oourse, ia od eubiocte 
nilher remote from euperviaion. Much of it, howev'er, fa likely to 
center around matructional problema-textbooka, drop and lal^iii^ 
toiy layouu and ^uipment, piograme of atudy and curricuLm 
probl^ m genend, teacbem and teaching, and ainular aubiecta 
Slate aupemaoia at tbe aecondary level rrgularly uae correaponLce 
and mdmdual and amall-group conaullation, partly to auMlement 
and make more effecUve their achool viaiution prinuna wd con- 
ference actmtiea, partly aa techniquea which in their own right may 
be employed for the unprovement of inatruction. ^ 

RtMoreh and Publicaflooa 

undertaking, and pubUcationa appear in connec 
iZ.l7* ‘w major fimcUona of State high-achool auperviaion, 
nmely, accrediting and improving the curriculum. Aa auch' they 
have been mentioned m an earlier section of this study. ^ 

n of study are the most numerous and most elaborate 

It lei^t %l»-*chool supervisors are responsible. In 

complete in their goverage 
and we pubhshed sometimes in one bound volume, but more^ 

2 subjects or subject 

mri f or more other States individual courses of study are 
p epa^ed from tune to time as occasion warranto, but apparently 
with no pli^ for haying courses in aU principal subject fields In 

but“SJ?W^ 9*-e.rarely published by State authority, 

e high-sch(wl supervisors and curriculum workerf^center their 

^ curriculum 

latter plan is r^ularly followed by Stote vocational super- 

extremely lai^e number of occupations 

in partly -because of wide variations 

m the types of commumties that may exist in any State. Instead 
of bei^ pven a State coume of study, teachers are trained through 
methods of evaluation and cuniculum-budding to analyze local n^s 
|md to develop specific teaching materials which are needed in build- 
^ the cumculum for their local situaUons. The activity of the 
“ ®?“ection with cumculum problems, therefore, becomes 
comnliH through conferences and 

owh 

pother of publication closely related to courses df study is 
^high-school manual circulated by many State departments.^ It 
frequenUy serves an administrative as weU as a supei4oiy purpose 
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A total of 18 States have published rather elaborate manuals of advice 
to schools within the last few years. Numerous other States circu- 
late suggestions .through letters, memoranda, or shorter bulletins 
from time to time instead of bringing these materials together in a 
high-school manual. Both methods are utilized in some States. 
Whatever plans are followed. State supervisors generally have some 
system by which suggestions are given to the schools regarding such 
matters as reconunenUed programs of studies; standards for accredit- 
ing and their interpretation; records and reports; library and labora- 
toiy equipment; new materiab; new methods; the extracurriculum; 
imd various other subjects. 

Somewhat similar to the high-school manuals in purpose are the 
State plans for vocational education which under the vocational acts 
are submitted by every State as a condition of participation in dis- 
bursement of Federal funds for vocational education. These plans 
are submitted to the Federal authority by the State boards for voca- 
tional education, but obviously the State vocational supervisors and 
teacher trainers are usually asked to do much work in getting them 
ready. 

State supervisors at the secondary level con<(uct a considerable 
number of research studies on the educational conditions within their 
States. In the relatively few Sfates that have research departments 
which interest themselves in instructional studies, the high-school 
supervisor may be called in as a consultant rather than 'actually be 
responsible for the studies; but in the lai^e majority of the States he 
will have to make the studies himself if they are to be made at all. 
Most often these studies are of statistical nature and involve tabula- 
tions and interpretations on such subjects as number of schools, their 
enrollments, teaching personnel, curriculum offerings, pupil registra- 
tions, and so forth. In at least eight States (Alabama, California, 
^Delaware, Georgia, Maine, Massachusetts, Minnesota, and New 
Hampshire) annual follow-up studies are made of the graduates, 
especially of the success of graduates attending higher institutions. 
In States having larger staffs at the secondary level, such as New 
York and Penn^lvania, the amoimt of research thus conducted is 
impressive. 

In the field of vocational education research has long been recog- 
nized as one of the responsibilities of State supervisory staffs. How- 
ever, in practice, supervisors tend to assign to other individuals on 
their staff, or to the staff of the teacher-training institution, most of the 
research work. Some supervisors make independent studies of their 
own and many make excellent-.^i{|e of ^yeearch studies which have 
been made by others. content of voca- 

tional courses in agriculture and home economics was original^ 
developed through research studies of State experiment stations and 
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ann ual descriptive repdrt to the United States Office of Education 
which gives in considerable detail the extent and nature of the work 
done in his particular field of vocational education each year. In ad- 
dition the vocational supervisors either prepare or cooperate in pre- 
paring, the ann ual financial and statistical reports to the Federal office 
covering their specific field of vocational education. All supervisors of 
vocational education also cooperate with the State director of voca- 
tional education or the executive officer of the State board for voca- 
tional education in the preparation of their portion of the annual or 
biennial report of the State board for vocational education to the State 
legislature. ^ 

Every State department of public instruction prepares an annual 
or biennial report of education within the State. In these publica- 
tions it is customary to have chapters or sections dealing with second- 
ary education and vocational education, and in the* preparation of 
these the State high-school and vocational supervisors usually have 
a hand. Somjeo^ the material included in these reports is descriptive 
and much of it is statistical. At all events, supervisors of secondary 
education assemble information for these reports and usually prepare 
manuscript for them. In some States, notably Alabama, Georgia, 
North Dakota, .and Ohio, separate reports for the hi^ schoob are 
prepared and published annually. In a number of other States lists 
of high sdioob with or without statbtical data are printed or mimeo- 
graphed each year. 

Work with research and publications, for the most part, b done 
during the summer months. The heavy schedules of school visiting, 
conferences, consultation, and oonrespondence during the school year 
make it impossible generally for State supervisors to do much research 
or manuscript work while the schoob are in session. 

Surveys 

The making of comprehensive school surveys b not an important 
activity of State supervisors at the secondary -school level. The 
making of limited studies and investigations on invitation from local 
school systems b rather common; some of these are community 
studies, especially as such studies have a bearing upon school building 
policies and the program of studies. In some of the States, New York 
and Wisconsin, for instance, the supervisory staff spends in the aggre- 
gate considerable time making limitod surveys, ea<bh of which b of 
short duration. 

State supervisors of vocational education make a number of special 
surveys. These surveys are usually based on a questionnaire in order 
to secure the reaction of the tea<ffiers of the State to some special 
problem at a particular time. Similar surveys are often made to 
secure the reactions of school adminbtrators and members of farm. 
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surveys of teacher-training institutions and departmenta. Such 
surveys are made to discover and remedy, if possible, weAknessea in 
curricular offerings, facilities, working conditions of teacher trainers, 
and provisions for student teaching. Fifty-fifty cooperative suit ers 
of teacher-training programs in home economics education have been 
made by the Federal agents for home economics education in various 
Sutes during the last 6 years. Teacher-training surveys in agriculture 
have been made in 69 institutions throughout the country. 

Summar-School Ttochlns 

A number of Sute superv’isors teach in summer schools every year. 
When summer-school teaching is carried on as a separate activitv by 
taking time off from the regular State supervisory job, it probably 
does not have large significance for the State supervisory program. 
AVhen the teaching in a summer session, however, is integrated with 
the on-going program of the Sute department for improvement in 
instruction or in curriculum, the assignment of one or more staff 
members to summer teaching takes on an added significance. 

At least 5 Stales (Arkansas, Florida, Michigan, Tenneesep, and 
Virginia) make a regular practice of assigning personnel of the State 
staff to work with teachers attending summer sessions in higher 
institutions. Florida and Virginia emphasiwi, in addition to the 
development of curriculum materials in the sununer laboratories or 
workshops, the continuous try-out and improvement of these materials 
throughout) the school year. Five higher institutions in Tennessee 
operate curriculum laboratories during the summer; 2 of ‘these are 
under direction of instructors who during 4he school year serve as 
State high-school supervisors; the chief s^rvisor visits all 5 labora- 
tories. The Rhode Island SUte Department of Eklucation in coopers- 
tion with Rhode Island College of Education follows the unique plan 
of offering special courses from time to time during the school year 
which are attended by 1 teacher from each of the 65 whool systems 
within the State; a 1-week course of this kind was given on safety 
some ^me ago; another 2-hours-evei7-Saturday course on speech 
education was given at a later time; as a result of these and other 
activities schoob throu^out the State have bera stimulated U) 
introduce oourses in safety and in speech education. It is to be 
noted that the SUtee which maintain the closest contact with 
summer schoob are^ usually those which have in operation special 
^ curriculum and instructional programa. 

Qitckinf Rtporh From rtio SchooU 

One of the bommon setivitiee of the high-school supervisory staff 
b the checking of reports from the schoob. . The supervisors do a 
great deal of thb report work in connection with the general super- 
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vision of cumculuin offerings; teaching aseigmnenta and teaching 
T library aer>nc^; health and aam^ 

^ut^e Id r enroUment: Bohool records; transportation 
routes and Sta^ financial aid of various sorts. The prevalence of 
some form of school accrediting and the general requirement that a 
»^bmitt^ by every school applying for accrediting indicate 

f 7 . i71!"‘^l'7 reports is a time^onsuming job for 

most bUte high^hool supervisore. Statistical divisions often Lome 

attendance, enrollment.' State 
aid. and the like, but even in Sutee having such divisions the high- 

supenisors are usuaUy not free of rroponsibility in connection 
with the reporte from schoob; and in Sutes which have no snecial 
statistical service the high-scbool supervisors are frequenUy ^^ed 
upon for the checking of suoh reports. 

State supervisors of vocational education have this reportK-hecking 
i^^nsibUity to u unusual degree since the national vocational iu!tf 

121 000 Om^n VS tbe States over 

f21, 000.000 of F^eral funds for vocational education. One of the 

major responsibilities of Sute supervisors of vocational education 

IS that of ev^uating the vocational education program for their 

parti^ar field of service m each of the schools of the Sute that has 

applied for reimbursement from State or Federal funds or both 

Approv^ or disapproval is given depending upon whether or not the 

standards set up m tiie Sute plan are being met. Supervisor of 

voca^d education examine carefuUy the applications for reim- 

bmpefnent together with the sworn sUtemenU showing the expendi- 

funds to which each vocational school or class b entiUed. 

Safvic* 

All supervisors, both vocational and non vocational, in^ addition 
to serving on committees i^thin the department to which they may 
assigned from tune to time, are frequently appointed to positions 
of rwponsibihty on committees of SUU and national professional 
tnd lay organ^tioM. A few examples of the types of committees 
on which members of SUto supemaory sUffs serve are tl^e following; 

(a) Co^ttee* of toe American Vocational Aaeociation, the National Edu- 

«^nal Aaeo^tlon, toe National Association of Secondary School 
PriDoip^, and other national organ iiations 

(b) Various eommitteea of SUte education associations. ‘ 

(0) Commltteea of farm organiiatlona such as toe National Grange, American 

(d) State planning board eommitteea. 

(•) Commltteea of labor organisations and employee organisationa. 
li) inarent-teaoher ataoeiation eommitteea. 
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(f) C6mmitt«efl of various dvic orEsniutlona, such as Cham»>er of Com- 
meroe, Rourj’ and Kiwanis Cluba, sic. 

(h) Various subject commitice* appointed by such onKaniaations as the 

Afficriran Home Economics Asscscialion, the Department of tlie 
Social' Rtudim of the National &ltioatlon Association, and the 
National Council of Teachers of English. 

(i) Committees of regional associations of coliegoe and secondary schools. 

(j) State athletic committees, and committees on nonathletic oontests. 

(k) Te*ti>ook committees. 

(l) Committees in miscellaneous actfvitiea and tjTxa of organ itat ions, siirh 

as fsilcration of « 'men’s cluls, college seminar groups, wouieii'- 
legislative councils, and child health institutes. 


AfidfMSM ’ 

Members of State supervisory stafTs spend an appreciable amount 
of their time prepanng and delivering atldreases l>efore various groups 
Included are the types of organiwitions mentioned above under com- 
mittee assignments. In addition, large numbers of speeches sre 
delivered each year by State supervisors l>efore local groups, surli 
as teachers’ meetings, school clubs, pupil assemblies, commencements, ^ 
county institutee, and discussion groups. 

Othtr ActivlHm 

The busy lives of State supervisors at the second ary -school level are 
made still busier by the performance of a number of miscellaneous 
activities. Naturally great variety exists in these activities and no 
one of them is performed in all of the States; on the other hand, 
probably no supervisor is free of all of them. 

Some of the activities of State high-school supervisors have only 
remote or indirect connection with improvement of instruction, but 
nevertheless enter into the' daily programs of these officials. Among 
such activities may be mentioned approval of school bus routes and 
general supervision of bus transportation, operation of State employ- 
ment bureaus for teachers, issuance of high-school dipUnnas by the 
State, and supervision and administration of NYA aid to high-schmil 
pupils. Undoubtedly there are numerous other semisupervisory or 
administrative duties wliicb are performed but which were not men- 
tioned by those interviewed since they are somewhat removed from 
supervisory work. 

State supervisors of agricultural education exercise administrative 
control over the Future FanneTs of America, the national organization 
of farm boys studying vocational agriculture. Some persons may think 
of this as a specisd phase related to the vocational agriculture program. 
This is not a correct viewpoint since the activities of this organization 
are officially recognized as an integral part of the training program 
of vocational education in agriculture. In addition, the Future 
Fanners of America provides an excellent opportunity for keeping in 
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close eonUx^t and ronderin^r further aasistai^ce to farm bovs after they 
have le/l school and are in tije proceaa of* eotabliahmg thoniselvee 
in a farming; occupation. 

Finally, Suto aupervisore are called upon to render numerous 
ires at the secondary level for which no other provision is made m Ihe 
State department. Twenty-two States have school building services, 
but the other 26 have no such spivialized service; the chirking of 
lugh-schTOl building plans and equipment lists in some of these States 
is the responsibility of the high-school supervisors; and even in the 
Slates whicii have a school building service the high-school super- 
visom a^e frequently consulUil. Eleven Stat<^ have aupervisore of 
hbranes m their State departments; in more than thrtM^ fourths of the 
Stall's whatever assistance b, given to high^school libraries must issue 
from the State supervisor’s office or from librar>’ agencies whose 
pnmao’ interest is not centered in school libraries. In 23 Statea there 
IS no State department reprc'aentative, either full-time or part-time, 
assigned to health education; promotion and plans for State health 
programs for high schools in these Statea, insofar as they eaist. must 
\ be deveJoped by other officers, principally]^ aupervisore, with such 
assistance as they can secure from State departments oT health and 
similar agencies. The same principle applies to the various subject 
fields and numerous other areas of service to secondary schools- 
When no special service exists, the high-school Supervisory staff is 
nisuaJly reJied upon to supply such assistance as it can. No wonder 
that an unlimited variety of activities are performed by Sute super- 
visory staff members working at the high-school Ipvel. 

V. Cooptrafivc Rclationtliipt 

RtloHonthlpfl Witfiln State Departmentt 

The chief State school officer in every State obviously may demand 
as much cooperation among divisions and individuals within divisions 
as he wishes and finds practicable. In most of the States the chief 
State school officer apparently prefers to secure that cooperation 
through informal means and on a volunteer basis. In a number of 
States the more or less frequent sUff- meeting was mentioned as one 
of the coordinating forces. la at least 2 Sutes, Connecticut and Mis- 
souri, a staff councU has been set up and is called together at regular 
intervals. As ^ady mentioned, a number of States attempt to 
bn^ coordination into their supervisory programs through organi- 
lation of a division of instruction to which are assigned the various 
supendsors having responsibility for rural, elementaiy, and high 
Khools, adult education, and the various subject matter fields. Some . 
otatee have developed a program for the improvement of instruction 
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with or without organization of a division of instruction, of curriculum, 
or of supervision. 

In States which have not organized a division bf instruction integra- 
tion is usually secured through bringing together members of the staff 
for consultation whenever necessaiy; useful working relationships are 
thus established among individuals and divisions. So far as the staff 
for secondary supervision is concerned such coordination of activities 
occurs most frequently with the supervisory staffs for rural and ele- 
mentary education. In the States which have separate schools for 
white and Ne^o pupils the respective supervisory staffs are usually 
in close cooi:dination. In States having special curriculum services 
similar close relationships exist between curriculum staff and secondary 
education supervision; in New York State, for instance, the service to 
secondary education is in two principal areas, namely, supervision 
and curriculum." Other divisions or individuals with whom State 
secondary-school supervisors have more or less close contact are 
services, on school libraries, buildings, statistics, adult education, 
health and physical education, music and fine arts, and other subject 
areas, insofar as these services exist. 

The extent of the cooperation between State supervisors of second- 
ary education and supervisors of vocational education varies with 
personalities and conditions. The variation runs through all the 
stages from that observed in Pennsylvania and Vermont, where 
supervision of vocational education is made an integral part of second- 
ary school supervision, to an almost complete divorcement of voca- 
tional education supervision from the State superintendent’s office 
as occurs in Washington and Wiscpift«h'>^n most' States the chief 
State school officer is a member or an offider, of the State board for 
vocational education and in 13 S^tes he is designated as director of 
vocational education; under these circumstances the facility for 
securing coordination is present. Where the vocational supervisors 
are located in higher institutions, however, or elsewhere away from 
the desks of the chief State school officer and his staff, integration of 
seiyices at the secondary level is made more difficult of achievement. 
The legal, budgetary, and organizational deterrents to coordination i 
are many; the fp,ct that coordination does exist is a tribute to the ( 
reaeonableiiess adJ cooperative spirit of supervisors in both vocational i 
and nonv^cationd fidids. | 

In 8<pte Staps, supervisors of vocational education when visiting | 
small isola^d or^ inaccessible schools where other members of the \ 
State staff visit at infrequent intervals, also mspect other phases of the < 

schpol progjTam and report on them to the State superintendent, thus I 

eliminating the need for another trip by another member of the State ( 
staff. Frequently they are requested by the State superintendent to 
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represent him or other members of the St*te staff at a local town 
meeting or at a conference mth a local superintendent of schools 
In the ^se of State supervisors of vocational education in agricul- 
ture and home economics, it is a common practice for them to visit 
and extend supervisoiy services to high-school classes in general acri- 
f home economics for the purpose of upgrading 

them, with a view to stunulatmg and assisting them to remler increas- 
i^ly useful service. Supervisoiy assistance is also rendered to rural 
elemcntaiy schools m some States where general agriculture anil home 
econoimcs are required by law to be taught in the public schools 
In hke manner supervisors of trade and industrial education, because 
of their special traming and experience, render valuable supervisory 
service through the State, to teachers of industrial art^ in elementarV 
and secondaiy schools. In Maiyland, for instance, aU industrial arts 
and general home economics are the responsibility of the vocational 
supervisors; here, also, the director of vocational education is the 
representative of the State department of pubUc instruction in con- 
nection with transportation of pupils. 

In many instances supervisors of vocational education in agricul- 
ture and home economics develop cooperative programs to be put into 
operation in local schools that maintain both types of programs For 
example, in rural communities the agricultmal and home economics 
cla^ often meet jointly at stated intervals to receive instiniction in 
problems of child care, famUy budgets, family relationships, the home 
garden, the farm poultry flock, and problems of fanri and home busi- 
ness such as msurance, taxation, mortgages, deeds, farm credit, etc. 
n like manner smiilar cooperative programs are often developed by 
State supervisors of vocational education in trades and industries and 
home e^nomics to be put into operation in the larger towns and cities 
of the State where both types of instruction are being maintained. 

1 here are a few types of occupations the training for which might be 
classified as either home economics or trades and industries, depend- 
ing upon the objective of the individual concerned. A few such 
samples are; Training in cooking either as a part of homemaking 
education or to prepare for a job as a cook or chef; training in sewing 
either as a part of homemaking education programs or to prepare for 
dressmaking; general training in aU houshold duties as a part of 
domemakmg or in order to qualify for a job as a housemaid. The 
program is organized differently, however, when set up to meet the 
^age-^mg objectives than when spt up as a part of homemaking 
)du<»tion. In the field of business education there is also oppor- 
-umty for cwperation with other vocational groups through the 
pvmg of special lostructioa in cooperative buying and selling activities. 
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Relationships With Other State Asencies 

Close cooperation usually exists between the State supervisory 
staff for secondary education and the higher institutions of the State, 
especially those that are supported by public funds. Mention has 
already been made of the role played by the State universities in the 
accrediting of high schools. In some States, Minnesota and Wis- 
consin, for example, the State university accredits private secondary 
schools even if it takes no responsibility for the accrediting of public 
high ^hoob. Reference has been made also to the conferences of 
adminbtrators and ^chers called by the university or by the uni- 
versity and State department jointly. In connection with summer 
schools in numerous State universities and teachers colleges, cuiri- 
culu!m workshops are set up, frequently in cooperation with the State 
supervisory staff. In some States faculty memibers of the State uni- 
versity have been the guiding force in higb-school curriculum revision 
within the State. In Tennessee part of the State supervisory staff 
b supplied by the teachers colleges. In Iowa and Ohio State testing 
progruns are operated by the higher institutions. In many of the 
States important State contests. in athletics, forensics, music, and 
other fields involving secondary schools aqd secondary-school supcr- 
visors-are developed under the auspices of the higher institutions. In 
Oregon many of the policies for secondary education grow out of 
collaboration of the university, the State principab association, and 
the State department of public instruction. 

It b, however, principally in the field of training of teachers for 
the secondairy schoob that relationships are established between 
the State department and the higher institutions. Occasionally this 
cooperation b a part of the fundamental plan for education in the 
State, as in Massachusetts where the Stale department b the respon- 
sible agent for the operation of the State teachers colleges. In Rhode 
Island, too, a close cooperation exists in connection with practice 
teaching in the public schools of the State and the payment of salaries 
of crijbic teachers. More often, the cooperation b dictated by the 
mutual interest of the State department and teacher-training insti- 
tutions in the improvement of teachers and teacher-training pro- 
grams. The relajbionship b so important that one of the bullctbs 
in thb series of publications deab with that subject.|° 

The relationship of vocationa^ducation to higher institutions is 
especially close. Insofar as State universities and State colleges 
may be desi^ated in a State plan by a State board for vocational 
education as institutions for the training of vocational teachers, there 
develops simultaneously a need for the closest of cooperation between 
the supervboiy staff of the State department of education and the 

U. B. Office of Edimtion. Bolletln IMO, No. 0 , Monocrspb No. B. Sdocetion of Teoeben ti a Tvat 
lioo of 8UU DeportmohU of Xdmtlon, by Ben W. Frtsler. 
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t^er-training staff of the designated teacher-tmnmg institution 
Tins cooperation is necessaiy in every phase of the progilm involving 
pre^ployment, postgraduate, and itinerant or in-^^TairZ 
T J^^ctioning program is to be maintained. 

provisions of the Federal Voca- 
tion^ Education Acts, the supervision of the training of vocational 
^achers is a function of the Stote board for volitional educS 
This supervision, however, usuaUy takes the form of a coopeS 
workmg agreement where supervisors and teacher trainers join forces 

common program. For instance, super- 
viso^ and teacher-trammg staffs work together in Uie develoXt 
of the teacher-trammg cumculum; they may exchange work- that is 
• the supervi^rs wm conduct the resident teLher-tralnuTc^s fS 

State in the capacity of an itmerant teacher trainer or assistant 
super^r; they confer with each other in the matter of deXLg 
a State program of work and in the placement of teachers; they wo“k 
togeth^ on summer conference programs designed for the profes- 
siond trammg of teachers m service; they cooperate in the de^lrelop- 
nient and dissemi^tion of subject-matter teaching materials and 
in the pubbshmg of news or service letters; and they work togeUier 
on common problems of research. ^ 

^ to cooper- • 

ate on almost eveiy phase of toe program of vocational education 
ID thoiT pErticulftT field of servic©. * ^ 

is correction^ schools and in otherState institutions 

^ secondary level, and naturaUy plans for cooperation* 
Th?s^ t •“ institutions exist in many States 

In staffs in the field of trade and industrial educa^ 

® cooperation more frequenUy than other super- 

vmiy oflScers since correctional schools generaUy have given maior 

M«t of types of education. ’ 

Mwy of these Khools bear the name Indmirial School. Because of 

o' ‘"do and industrial education, 
in many Stato, have been helpful to administratore and teachers iii 

o' Pvtog supervisory service consisting of 
ST ^ “P™’'“»'"‘ o' tho local pmgram and the traini^ or ' 
mprove*ent of the teachers. In many instances this teS- 
tainrng service on the job has included studies of opportunities for 

otoT dr’^*" “ “““Po'ions in which training is 

SU^ of®5*^ oupo^rs of trade and industrial education iHIhe 
StatM ^ Ansoni^ Cah(onua, Idaho, Minnesota, New York, and 
ashii^rm as well as numerous other States have been most helpful 
an adviBoiy and teacher-training capacity to such institutions 
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State supervisors of home, ecdhomics often work as consultants and 
advisers with State industrial schwls for girls. 

Very excellent cooperative relationships 'exist in practically every 
State of the Union between State departments of agnculture and the 
State supervisors of agricultural and home economics education and 
their staffs. State supervisors cooperate with the State department of 
agriculture in securing wider use of its publications as reference material 
in vocational classes and help serve as a clearing house for the dis- 
semination of flll unportant information on regulatory functions 
promulgated by the State department of agriculture. In turn, the 
State department of agriculture is usually in charge of the operation of 
the State fair and provides special prizes, ribbons, and other assistance 
for students of vocational agriculture land Future Farmer members 
who show their prize livestock, poultry, crops, and'' vegetable at the 
State fair. 

In a few States, of which Idaho and Oregon are examples, the State 
supervisor of vocational agriculture and the State director of the 
Farm Security Administration have develop^ cooperative programs 
whereby the Farm Security Administration has undertaken to exfeild 
“character loans” up to as much as $75 to F. F. A. boys whose parents 
are borrowers from the Farm Security- Administration and who are 
needy, deserving, and recommended by their local teacher. If these 
loans that are now being made to help boys get a start in project work 
prove successful, no doubt the plan will be rapidly extended through- 
out the country. 

Ever since the Farm Credit Administration was established it has 
taken a keen interest in vocational education in agriculture and has 
seen in this national program an excellent opportunity for teaching 
the principles of sound business financing and credit *to farm people 
through the facilities of the all-day, part-time, and evening classes 
in vocational agriculture that are being conducted throughout the 

entire country. ' i n • 

The Farm Credit Administration has published a series of bulletins 

on farm credit and financing, designed primarily for use by teachers of 
vocational agriculture. These bulletins were prepared joihtly and 
cooperatively with the agricultural education service of t^ie United 
States Office of Education. A bulletin, Credii Problems of Familm. 
has been prepared cooperatively by the Farm Credit Administration 
and the home economics education service of the United States Office 
of Education (Bulletin No. 206). 

In addition, the Farm Credit Administration haa been instru- 
mental in establishing in local Future Farm chapters miniature pro- 
duction credit associations which were patterned after the regular 
set-up of a local production credit association and in which the mem- 
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bm and office™ were made up of local P. F, A. chapter merabe™ 
This procedure serves the double pur,x«e of providffig pmdueru 
c^d t ass«,ata,u loans to F. F. A. boys at a low interest rate and ” 
ad I ion teaches them how to secure production credit association 
lo ns when they become adult farmem. State supervisom of aS 

!n“o ir "™ ■^‘'PonsibUily torX 

moti^ this program withm their particular States ^ 

T«o departments with which State supervisom maintain close 

Thed nT rcsponsibaity for health atid safety 

The department of health is frequently asketl to pass upon sanitation 
fact hties m the sehMis. fn a number of States employees of the d^ 
p rtment of health' spend considerable time in the' schools, some 
*“ * full-time basis for work with school problems 

menlf 1“** ^^other important contribution of depart- 
menm of health « m the. field of curriculum materials and health 
mannas for use m the schools. Where no special service in health 
ducat, on musts wtthm the Slate department of public instruction, 

S heahh'7” ” representatives of State boards 

of bealth for service in this area. 

Thq same may be said about safsty education with the important 
diiferenM that whereas more than half of the States have health 
speeiahsts m their State departments only five (FloriSa, Georina 
Urns, ana Massachusetts, and New Jersey) reporljd having offiLs 
whose titles mclude the word "safety”. Consequently, highway 
departments or safety departments, by whatever name they may 1^ 

_ ’ *^®Stirn y are asked to assist the Stale supervisors in their 

efforts to unprove safety in the schools. To date much of the work 
about.school busses and safety on the highways 
and at street crossmgs, but an increasing number of Slates are develop, 
mg Mfety mmuals and other materials designed for use in the olass- 

imnort elforu the highway departments make 

important contributions in a number of States. 

th,?,'^ Tennessee, and West Virginia) reported 

ffiat the State agencies m charge of conservation were coopera ting .in 
prduc^ cumcdum materials. Reliance upon State planffing 
teards for research data of various kinds was reported by 4 States 
btate hbray^ commssions occasionaUy supply book lists and one 
Mate department indicated cooperation with the State museum. 

buperviTOrs of trade and industrial education work closely with 
ht^ employment agencies Many persons wbo are registered with 

and trade-eitension classes 
in order to enhance their opportunity to sefure jobs and in many 

^ces the State employment agency is helpful in securing jobs 
promotions for persons who have completed vocational training 
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in some particular trade or occupation. The advice of the employ- 
ment agencies regarding the need for trained workers is usually 
secured before new training courses are started. 

Rtlationships With Professional and Lay Groups 

Supervisors at the secondary level, both vocational and nonvooa- 
tional, cooperate in many ways with educational organizations, 
national, regional. State, and local. They bold active membersliip 
and stimulate similar support from teachers under their jtepir vision. 
Often they are oflBcers in these associations. They ^^pei;^te in 
formulating progr^s for the conventions and meetings, encournpc 
teachers to attend and participate in the discussions, and appear in 
person as speakers on those programs. Their service on committees 
has already been discussed; in addition they cooperate with legislative 
committees of teachers' organizations and help to secure support 
from lay organizations for progressive school legislation. In the Sou th- 
em, Central, North Central, and Noith west areas special responsi- 
bilities exist in connection with accrediting programs maintained In 
the regional associations of colleges and secondary schools operating 
in the 41 States included in these 4 areas. In most of these States 
the high-school supervisors are members and, more often (,han not. 
chairmen of the State accrediting committees, with all the work and 
responsibility which members must take iii planning, visiting, checking, 
consulting, and preparing recommended Usts of schools for consi«l- 
eration by the associations. Moreover, these regional associations 
undertake extensive research studies in which the supervisors par- 
ticipate. A good illustration of such a prograrA is the Cooperatlrf 
Study oj Secondary School Standards initiated by regiorial associ- 
ations and carried forward during the past 7 years with the assistance 
of State high-school and vocational supervisors. 

The lay organizations with which cooperative relationships are 
maintain^ by State supervisors are numerous. Included are service 
dubs; the American L%ion; the Grange, Farm Bureau, Farmer’s 
Union, and other leading farm organizations; the American Asso- 
ciation of Uiiiversity Women and State and local business and pro- 
fessional women’s dubs; Young Men’s Christian Association and 
Young Women’s Christian Association; the 4-H clubs; State and 
local parent-teacher associations; and a large variety of dubs and 
organizations representing churches, labor, business, and so forth. 

A type of cooperation which deserves special mention is main- 
tained by trade and industrial supervisors with labor organizations 
and employers’ organizations. While , each of these organizations is 
representative of two distinct groups, nevertbdess the cooperative 
rdationships that have been develope<^ between them and State 
supervisors of trade and industrial education are similar at least so 
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far as piupose wd functions of cooperation are concerned. In general 
It may s^d thAt the coopeiative relationships that have been 
deve oped betw^ SUie supervisors of trade and industrial education 
and the^ o^zations are twofold: Fimt, it is through these oigani- 
zaUons ^at State supervisors are helpeil to discover the possibilities 
and needs for trammg programs in the various trades in the different 
communities of a State; and second, it is through working with these 
groups that analyses of the various jobs in the several trades are made 
upon which a traming program is developed. It is largely, through 
|rorkmg with labor orgimizations and oiganizations of employers 
hat State supei^re ^e able to determine whether the vocational 
trammg should be of the trade-preparatory or trade-extension type 
.The former is designed specifically for the training of new and adi- 
tional workers for a specific trade in which it is found that additional 
workers are needed, whUe the latter is designed for the giving of such 
on the ,0b as wUl increase the occupational cem^tency of 
those peiwns already employed, SimUar cooperative working rela- 
tonshtps li«Te beOT and are being developed in the field of vocational 

eduction m dratnbuUve occupations between Sute supervisors and 
retailers oiganizations. 

Vis Soma Racurrin9 PracHcat 

The account here presented of the oiganization, functions, activi- 
ties, Md relatio^ps characteristic, of SUte supervision at the 
seconds^ level should convince the most skeptical that those who 
engage m this work successfully must be possessed of initiative 
resourcefulness, energy, and industry. The variety in the under^ 
^d respoMibilitiee is such that generalization is diflicult; 
and yet It is Tiossible to discover certain common patterns These 
ronmon ^ttems emer^ most clearly in vocational education because 
0 the national l^slation which forms the background for operation 
0 the vocational program. But there are also simUarities worthy 
of mention m nonvocational supervision. This is owing partly to 
lik^esees m the development and needs of^certoin Stotee and regions 
and parUy to toe ne^ for seleotion of areas for emphasis, since the 
Md IB so broad tmd the number of staff members so small; in making 
the factions it is natural that the experiences of neighboring 
ahould exert an influence. The foUowing features recur froquenUy 
enough to warrant the conclusion that they are not accident: 

1. The aerviow in vooatlonsl auperviaion are supplied in the areas of ami- 
^mre, economics, trades and industry, and distributive occu- 
o wiUi te^er-trainin* programs in each of these areas. 

for supervisory purposes is found in four Middle 
Western Stotes, Illinois, Iowa, Missouri, and Wisconsin. 
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3. Nine of the eleven Southern States have provided for integration of their 

supervisory ser%'ices through a division of instruction (or supervision) 
of through development of a State-wide movement called a program 
for the improvemebt of instruction or by some similar name. 

4 . The steps in programs for the improvement of instruction are similar 

in character and in sequence. 

6. Accrediting as a function is well-nigh universal a^ong the States; more- 

over; programs for accrediting are increasingly emphasising' progressive 
improvement of schools m distinct from reaching a minimum standard. 
0; The departments of three New England States, Massachusetts, Rhode 
Island, and Connecticut, pa/^ particular attention to problems con- 
nected with the training of teachers in higher institutions. 

7. In the Middle West, attention has been centered upon training of rural 

school teachers; consequently, tqacher training in high schools survives 
in Wisconsin, Michigan, Minnesota, Iowa, Missouri, Nebraska, Kansas, 
and Wyoming. 

8. Activities of supervisors of vocational education fall princip>ally in four 

areas, namely, promotional and cooperative service, upgrading and 
professional improvement of teachers, administration and regulation of 
funds, and research studies and investigations. . 

0. Supervision as a function of State departments got under way rather 
late; consequently, few States have a sufficient number of supervisors, 
except in vocational education, to maintain close supervision of sec- 
ondary schools. That the need for State supervision of secondary 
education is recognised generally may be judged from the fact that 43 
States have one or more staff members assigned specifically to high- 
school supervision. 
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